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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
[Concluded from page 723.) 


The first of the 9th month was a day of much 
bodily suffering, but one wherein the affectionate 
and religious feelings of my revered parent were 
peculiarly excited. After writing a few lines 
indicating the unabated strength and tenderness 
of her maternal feelings, she expressed a wish to 
speak a little to her daughters, and upon their 
all sitting beside her said with much calmness, 
“Tt has been a low cloudy time of late, but a 
little more light seemed to spring up this morn- 
ing, and if this should be the jnst time I may 
bear testimony to the a of the Almighty, 
I can acknowledge with thankfulness that this 
has followed me all my life long. That the 
Lord’s mercy and love have never failed me, 
since He took me out of the wilderness of the 
world, and before that time He girded me, and 
restrained from evil. 

“T have never doubted the universality, the 
freeness and fulness of Divine grace, and my 
faith is now unshaken. Oh! never limit this 
grace, proclaim it as that whereby all may be 
saved. I go trembling and dependent, hoping 
that my sins will be forgiven for the sake of 
‘ Him who loved us and gave Himself for us.’ 
I have nothing of my own, not a (if I may 
use the expression of another friend) to clothe 
me with.” 

She then gave some directions relative to the 
future, and afterwards remarked that she felt 
much relieved by what had Early in 
the morning of the second she inquired where is 
that sweet language ‘to be ever with the Lord ?” 
Her countenance ate the same time indicatin 
heavenly tranquillity, and she seemed comf 
by having the 4th chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians read to her. 

Several times when taking leave of her family 
for the night she solemnly uttered this short 
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petition, ‘‘ Gracious Lord prepare us for what is 
to come.” And when suffering from pain, and 
the feeling of general irritation, she frequently 
petitioned, “ Lord enable us to trust that thou 
wilt never lay more on me than thou wilt give 
rr and patience to endure,” adding, “Pray 
that I may have patience.” 

On the 5th, conversing seriously respecting 
her situation, it was remarked that her seeming 
ignorant as to the issue still produced a degree 
of hope that the trial of separation was not yet 
at hand, to which she quickly replied, “ That 
this is my death illness I have not the least 
doubt, but the time may be wisely and mercifully 
concealed from me; the end may come in a 
moment, and if it be the Lord’s will to save me 
from agonizing pain, and grant a quiet dismissal, 
what a favor it will be. Ob! to pass quietly 
away. I feel very poor, and have many infirmi- 
ties, which I hoped might be less sensibly felt 
at this awful time ; but I have this one testimony, 
I am nothing, Christ is all. My friends are 
dear to me, there is nothing in my heart but love 
to all. God is love; He has supported me 
through many trials, and now enables me to rely 
on His free, full and unmerited mercy. Glory, 
glory, glory be to His name now and for ever. 
The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, and from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same His name is to be praised.’ 

First day, the 7th, she seemed like one on the 
verge of the eternal world, and evidently thought 
herself going. The difficulty of breathing and 
occasional spasms on her chest being very dis- 
tressing to herself, and to those around her. 
She several times said, ‘Come Lord Jesus, 
come quickly. Into thy hand I commit my 
spirit.” 

Observing that she felt too weak even to hear 
the scriptures read, she sweetly added, “ But [ 
can think of their Author.” When parting for 
the night she commended each of her children 
to Divine protection, imploring the heavenly 
blessing for them, under the influence of strong 
affection, and with the solemnity of Christian 
concern. ‘ 

Contrary to expectation she obtained some 
refreshing sleep, and became a little revived, 
saying next morning, “I e to be in 
another world by this time. rd enable me to 
wait in the patience thy appointed time. 

The evening of the 9th, after hearing a chap- 
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ter in the Bible, she spoke with an audible voice. 
“Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations,” going on correctly with the first 
four verses of the 90th Psalm, and then added, 
‘ So teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.’ Thus do, for 
my children, gracious Lord, and oh ! afford me 
a renewed evidence of Thy goodness, for a day 
in Thy courts is better than a thousand.”’ After 
a little pause, “‘ How wonderfully He is support- 
ing me, and though there may be such an im- 
verished state as to have no oblation, the 
Ford Almighty knows where the refuge is.”’ 
She once remarked, “There is too much re- 
ligious reading and speaking among some serious 
ersons ; a little precious quiet and fresh feeling, 
ow far beyond all: do not depend on forms, 
seek to have the spirit of prayer raised in the 
heart, and then what is offered will be in the 
life, and meet with gracious acceptance.” 

For above a week after this time my precious 
mother continued so bright and capable of en- 
tering into those subjects which interested her 
best feelings, that we were often ready to think 
the bitterness of death was again passed for a 
season, and that we might enjoy her valuable 
society even for months to come. A friend who 
had been from home some days and called to see 
her, was quite surprised at the animated manner 
in which she inquired about Friends in the 
country, and conversed respecting the state of 
meetings, &c. 

Upon asking her about this period what 
of the. Bible she would like to have read to her, 
she replied, ‘ Not a chapter that treats on doc- 
trinal subjects, my mind has been long made 
upon all those points.” And she frequently 
desired that either some of her great Master’s 
sayings or the Psalms might turned to, 
generally commenting upon what she heard 
with her accustomed force and clearness. She 
saw afew individuals whom she expressed a 
wish to take leave of, and was strengthened to 
evince her Christian love and solicitude for them, 
in a manner which she afterwards said felt re- 
lieving to her mind. 

Being tried with restlessness, and the desire 
for frequent oe of position, she sweetly re- 
marked, ‘ It is only the body, it does not get 
within, all there is peaceful, quiet trust.”’ In the 
evening she desired that the family might col- 
lect for reading, saying, “We may not have 
another first day,” and listened with close atten- 
tion to the 16th chapter of John, responding to 
different expressions with her usual quickness of 
feeling. 

eng the night she seemed as if richly en- 
joying the foretaste of perfect happiness and 
peace. Once after taking some refreshment she 
said, “ How good, all is sweet, sweet nurses, 
what thercies to be thankful for; there are no 
nurses like children. I have often thought lately 


whether the feeling of gratitude has ever been 
sufficiently prevalent in my heart, the sense of 
heavenly goodness, and my many blessingsseems 
so to increase; I could have sung a song of 
praise this night.” 

On the morning of the 19th a distressing 
spasm at her chest caused my beloved mother to 
feel as if dying, and the appearance to those 
around her was awfully affecting ; when a little 
relieved she spoke as follows: ‘ Glory, glory, 
glory to Him that sitteth upon the throne and 
to the Lamb for ever; nothing in the way, all 
peaceful within, but ah; these struggles! Lord 
take me not away in anguish ; grant a calm ifit 
be Thy blessed will. Do not hold me, I can 
give you all up, I must go, do you yield me up 
every one of you? Ah! do not hold me.” 

During the remainder of this day she fre- 

uently expressed her surprise at being still in 
the body, saying, “ I seemed just at the gate, to 
have almost entered it, and now to be here ; what 
am I kept for?” After a short pause she 
added, “ Give my love to all friends, tell them 
to cast off the works of darkness whatever they 
are, and seek to be clothed with the whole 
armour of light, which is Christ within, the 
hope of glory. The world, the world gets in, 
and occupies the attention, and then there is a 
settling a in form, without the power.” 

At night she said, ‘‘ Lord strengthen me to 
go through the remaining conflict, I thought the 
conflict would have ended this night ; enable me 
to wait in patience ; I am afraid I feel impatient ; 
~~ be forgiven if I do any thing wrong.” 

irst-day morning 2ist. After a distressing 
night, and while tried with the feeling of rest- 
lessness, lifting up her hands and eyes she fer- 
vently exclaimed, “Grant a moment’s calm of 
body, if it be Thy blessed will.”” Which petition 
being almost immediately answered, she solemnly 
and with a clear voice proceeded, “ Praise, 
raise for this calm. Now, Lord, into Thy hands 
i commend my spirit. Bless my children, bless 
Thy own work ; receive my feeble, but I trust 
not unacceptable acknowledgements for Thy 
great goodness, while I have nothing to depend 
on, nothing to look to, but mercy, mercy, un- 
changeable mercy.” Awhile after hearing her 
in a low voice mention. the word “Rock,” it was 
observed that she felt sustained by the Rock of 
es, to which she sweetly replied, “ That’s it; 
Oh! this Rock ;”’ with some further oer: : 
the support she experienced in words whic 
were not distinctly heard. 

The whole of this day might be termed a 
Sabbath indeed, for whilst every affectionate 
feeling was in painful exegeise, under the cer- 
tainty that the of separation was fast ap- 

roaching, the power and presence of the Most 
igh were signally vouchsafed ; so that nature 
seemed h into stillness, and reverent sub- 
mission to the will of Him who was thus con- 
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descending to make His strength perfect in 
weakness. 

Second-day 22nd. While her family stood 
around her bed, and it appeared as if she was on 
the point of entering upon her eternal and much 
desired rest, my beloved mother repeatedly asked, 
“Do you give me up? who holds me?” She 
then said, ‘Oh! do not hold me. I proclaim I 
am ready. Lord God Almighty Thou hast done 
Thy part, praise and thanksgiving to Thy name 
for this day ; I am ready, and willing to go; now 
Lord let thy servant depart in peace according 
to Thy word. Qh! save the world, turn the 
hearts of the irreligious, give them hearts of 
flesh.”” Her continuance in the body much 
surprised, and even tried her, and she frequently 
queried, “Why am I detained ? Lord, why is it?” 

A few hours after this she was strengthened 
to speak in an extraordinary manner to some of 
her children and her little grand-daughter, 
adapting her language to the capacity of the 
child, so as strikingly to evince the clearness of 
her recollection, and unabated soundness of 
mind, when the powers of nature were all but 
exhausted. She mentioned feeling a good deal 
spent with this exertion, but much relieved in 
wind, and frequently remarked on the peace she 
enjoyed, sweetly saying, “I feel so peaceful !’”’ 

From this time it seemed as if my beloved 
mother was scarcely an inhabitant of this world, 
her language being generally that of adoration 
and praise, and accompanied by the names and 
attributes of her God and Saviour. She was 
often evidently engaged in prayer, when only 
broken sentences could be gathered, and the 
names of her children were pronounced with 
affectionate epithets. 

In the forenoon of 4th day, she began to 
slumber a good deal, and lay in an easy and 
composed state, which her attendants did not 
interrupt by asking her any questions ; thinking 
it most consistent with the awful occasion, and 
knowing it to be accordant with her own feel- 
ings, not to excite natural emotion, or recall the 
happily prepared spirit in any degree to the 
world, from which it was gradually and most 
peacefully receding. For some hours the cold- 
ness and hue of death were apparent, but her 
breathing was so easy that it seemed scarcely 
possible the change could be so near. 

The only evidence of approaching dissolution 
was a gentle sinking of the breath, which con- 
tinued like that of a sleeping infant; until with- 
out any perceptible intermission or the slightest 
struggle, it ceased, and the immortal and re- 
deemed spirit ascended with joy to the mansions 
of never-ending rest and peace, about half- 
eight o’clock on fourth day evening, the 24th of 
9 mo. 1823; leaving its worn tenement with 
the appearance of perfect tranquillity, and a 
countenance which strikingly indicated holy 
settlement and permanent repose. 
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The repeated prayer of this ancient and 
honorable servant of the Lord was thus remarka- 
bly answered, by her last hours being exempt 
from any degree of bodily anguish, and exhibit- 
ing the calm solemnity she so highly valued. 
Under this feeling, and amidst the poignant 
sense of such a bereavement, nature was merci- 
fully hushed into stillness; and while all her 
children stood around her bed, a thankful assur- 
ance of the unspeakably glorious transition of 
one so justly beloved overcame selfish sorrow, 
and tended to produce that resignation to the 
Divine will, wherein the strength and true con- 
solation of the believer are known to consist. 
My dear mother was aged seventy-three years, 
three months and sixteen days. 

On 5th day, the second of 10th month, the 
precious remains were taken into a meeting ap- 
pointed for the purpose at Southwark. It was 
argely attended by Friends and others, and 
signally favored with the covering of solemnity, 
both in the time of silence, and while many 
Friends were engaged in the line of gospel 
ministry. 


The same extension of divine was 


again evident, whilea numerous assembly stood 
beside the grave at Bunhill-fields, and the last 
affecting duty of depositing the coffin in ‘ the 
house 
by a 


inted for all living’ was succeeded 
lence peculiarly impressive, so that then, 
as at the moment of dissolution, the tide of 
natural grief was restrained by Almighty power, 
while the contemplation of her life and death 
emphatically called upon survivors to follow her 
as she had followed Christ. 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
(Continued from page 725.) 


Letter toa young woman in Delaware State, 
dated 11th mo. Ast, 1816.. 


'Esteemed Friend,—From the interest thou 
manifested for our accommodation and comfort 
when in your parts, I have no doubt thou wilt be 
pleased to hear that we regained the place of our 
residence in safety and found all well. Isaac 
Jones often mentions thee as an interesting char- 
acter, and we unite in feeling desires for thy en- 

ment in the way of well-doing. We earn- 
estly recommend thy deliberate attention to the 
manifesting principle, or light of Trath, and 
desire thy stability and faithfulness to these 
manifestations. This is the only way whereby 
any can inerease in strength, or become prepared 
for usefulness : and there is every where need 
for an increase of useful members. There is 
need for such an increase in the Southern Quar- 
ter. Since my return home, I often review our 
late journey through yourcountry. While there 
is much to regret and deplore, there is much to 
encourage and console. The ive sigh and 
solitary tear on account of individual privations, 
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are often absorbed in feeling sympathy with the 
situation of many Friends, scattered over the 
peninsula between Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays. Your discouragements are many,—your 
exercises and burdens great ; but in union there 


is strength. Union of principle, union of feel- | 


ing, union of practice, and union in faithfulness, 
will enable you to stand; yea, to overcome eve 
discouragement, and to clear away obstructions 
to the spreading and progress of Truth. 

With this view I repeat my solicitude for thy 
stability and faithfulness. Thy mind has been 
convinced ; thy views have been opened, and 
thy feelings warmed with the light and love of 
Trath,—why shouldst thou withhold a practical 
testimony to its simplicity? ‘There can be noth- 
ing so ornamental as the possession of a meek 
and quiet spirit,—nothing so engaging as the 
kind assiduities of Divine love. The practical 
acknowledgement of the principle of Truth, the 
exercise of virtue, the calm benignity and com- 
placency of piety,—will clothe the mind with an 
amiableness, and the countenance with an im- 
pressive appearance, far superior to the imita- 


tions of vapid politeness, or the most finished | 


deviees of gaudy dress. Reflect, my sister, deeply 
reflect on the force of example upon the human 
mind. Thou art surrounded by those who are 
young in years, and some of them may be influ- 
enced by thy example. Wiit thou teach them 


to fly away on the wings of vanity? Wilt thou 
leave them to wander in the flowery paths of de- 
ceptive pleasure and vain amusements? Or rath- 
er, wilt thou become a practical light to their 
feet, and example them in sobriety, in serious 
consideration, in simplicity, innocence and hu- 


mility ? There are many valuable young women 
within the limits of your quarter, to whom thou 
might be useful, encouraging their progress in 
faithfulness, whereby a qualification might be 
increasingly witnessed for supporting the cause 
and testimonies of Truth. 

The female character possesses great powers 
of sociability,—can they be applied to a better 
purpose than the promotion of virtue, of piety 
and of peace? How interesting the pros 
those who possess cultivated minds would take 
the lead in a general reformation of manners and 
improvement in propriety of social intercourse ! 
How auspicious for human happiness, if our 
minds and conduct were thus brought to act on 
one another forthe promotion of virtuous feelin 
and correct habits! I wish thy enlistment an 
progress in this noble and dignified concern. 


With the communication of love to 8. C., her 
sister and cousin, 1 would entreat your serious 
consideration of these subjects. I was pained to 
see such precious minds veiled with a fondness 
for such foppery of dress. I am sure if they 
would_remember their pious preceptor, Joshua 
Maule, they would blush at their badges of van- 
ity. JamEs COCKBURN. 
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Visit to Burlington and Haddonfield Quarters, 
New Jersey. 

On the 29th of the 11th month, 1816, I left 
home under the influence of tender impressions, 
and next day, with Isaiah Bell for a companion, 
crossed Delaware and arrived at Benjamin Coop- 
er’s, where we spent the evening in neni 
My mind was favored with calm- 
ness and tranquillity; in which I saw the neces. 
sity of being emptied of ourselves, in order to 
receive the impressions of Divine love, by which 
our course through life may be directed in safety. 

Ist of 12th month, we were at Newton meet- 
ing, where I felt much exercise, but was made 
sensible that the fountain of Divine life is inex- 
haustible, and that the streams of Divine good 
ness are continually flowing unto the children of 
men; 80 that all may partake of its refreshing 
influence, if willing to leave their hold on ob- 
structing things. This heavenly stream when 
received, gladdens the whole heritage, and gath- 
ers into one pure feeling, or baptizes into its own 
power, supplying every one according to their 
several wants. To attain this was the object of 
my concern. Next day, attended Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, where my mind was gathered 
under the quieting influence of Truth. This 
state was held up to view as a place of safety 
where no divination nor enchantment can prevail 
against us,—and where the mind may receive 
renewed supplies of refreshment, so as to be 
strengthened and qualified for fulfilling all our 
duties as members of the church. We dined at 
William Ridgway’s, and were drawn into near 
and tender feelings of sympathy, under which 
expressions of encouragement were communi- 
cated. 

8rd. At Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, where 
I was concerned to declare that whatever is visi- 
ble is liable to change and decay; and that no 
permanent dependance can be placed on outward 
appearances. We are often deceived in regard 
to our external affairs ; and even with respect to 
religious forms and observances. But all these 
things of an outward character must close with 
Death unveils us as we are; and then 
nothing can effectually avail the immortal soul, 
but regeneration of heart and sanctification of 
life. In the meeting for discipline, my mind 
was opened to communicate much tender advice 
and encouragement. After dining at Thomas 
Shotwell’s, we had an opportunity of retirement, 
in which tender sympathy and encouragement 
were felt and po peers 

4th. Attended Springfield Monthly ee 
where I was led to show, that though our weak- 
ness and wants are numerous, they are often 
produced, and increased by ourselves ; and this 
is because we turn away from the power and 
ability that is placed within our reach. But by 
receiving and obeying the spirit of Christ, freely 
offered us, we may find an effectual means for 
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our help and redemption. Here also I was much 
opened in freedom of advice ia regard to the 
discipline. Next day, we were at Mount Holly 
Monthly Meeting; where I was subjected to a 
feeling of great weakness, and was engaged to 
open some of the causes of these feelings, with a 
word of encouragement to those who are brought 
under a sense of their own weakness. I had also 
to speak of the dangers attending a weak, but 
insensible state, and was favored to point out the 
means of help even to such. A sense of Truth 
arose and prevailed in the meeting. In the 
meeting for discipline, the people were directed 
to review the progress of human and religious 
society ; by which it may be seen that amidst all 
the revolutions of time, Truth remains unchange- 
able and immovable ; and is able to support and 
give effect to its own testimonies. This after- 
noon we rode to Job Haine’s, where we met with 
Samuel Comfort and John Brown from Bucks 
county ; and next day attended Evesham Month- 
ly Meeting. Under a sense of the gathering 
power of Truth, I expressed a belief that Divine 
goodness stood ready to begin, carry on, and in 
due time finish a good work in every mind. I 
was also engaged to open the way of receiving 
good,—the nature of its operations, as well as 
those causes in us which obstract or promote its 
blessed work in our minds. In the discipline, 


felt much freedom to direct the attention of 
Friends to examine the ground and foundation 
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we owe our being, so it is necessary the spring 
of all our actions, moral and religious, should 
flow from him, so that we might know that in 
him we live, and move, and have our being. 
Dined at Hinchman Haine’s, and had a large and 
comfortable meeting at Cropwell, in the after- 
noon. The owning influences of Truth seemed 
to gather the minds of the people into a situation 
to receive its testimony. 
9th. We were at Haddonfield Monthly Meet- 
ing ; where I was much exercised for the arising 
of Divine life. The people were called to the 
necessity of yielding to the gathering influence 
and power of the gospel. A solemn feeling 
seemed to spread, and under its covering the first 
meeting closed. I asked for and obtained leave 
to visit the women’s meeting for discipline, where 
I was favored with free communication. Dined 
with Sarah Cresson, and lodged at Benjamin 
| Swett’s, who went with us next day to William 
a, at Evesham. 

n fourth day, the 11th, I attended the 
Quarterly Meeting for ministers and elders, at 
Evesham. Much counsel and advice was ex- 
tended ; Truth rose into dominion, and its testi- 
monies had free course. Next day, the Quar- 
| terly Meeting for business came on, in which my 
| mind reposed in silence. The expression of con- 
| cern rested on Thomas Hawkshurst and Richard 
| Jordan. 
13th. Hada meeting at Vincent-town. 


| 


In 


of things. Obtained liberty to visit the women’s the midst of weakness, the encouraging promises 
meeting, where I found near access to their) of the gospel were opened, and free invitation 
minds, and was engaged to call their attention to | extended to all :—closed with comfort and con- 
a view of the blessings conferred on us; and to solation. Next day, had a small meeting at the 
show that these ought not only to excite humili-| Mount meeting house; yet gospel doctrine 


ty and thankfulness, but dispose the mind to opened for communication in its simplicity, 
make a right use of the gifts of a gracious Provi- | and under its tendering influence some minds 
dence, by giving them a proper direction in| seemed affected, and | hope were renewedly 
assisting and relieving those who are in straits | strengthened. The day following being first 
and difficulties. I felt much peace in my labors, | day, we were at Mount Holly meeting ; in which 
under a belief that my mind felt the weight of | 1 was humbled under a sense of weakness. But 


the exercise in both meetings. 

On the 7th, we attended Upper Evesham 
Monthly Meeting ; in which I opened a view of 
the proper state of the human mind, as being 
passive in the reception of Divine impressions, 
but active in yielding obedience to these impres- 
sions when received ; that thus co-operating with 
the Divine will, a right direction may be given 
to the mind, so as ultimately to form an upright 
character. I was also engaged to hold up to 
view, the necessity of guarding against forming 
improper habits, and of frequently examining 
the bent and progress of our minds, by the light 
and standard of Truth. In both meetings for 
discipline I was also favored with openness of 
communication, much to the relief of my mind. 
Next day, being first day, I attended Moorestown 
meeting ; and was led to state that God, being 
the source of all goodness, our minds must be 
turned to him to receive good,—that as to him 


light arose and opened several interesting views, 
which were delivered in 2 weighty and impres- 
sive manner, though in much simplicity ; and a 
general solemnity of feeling appeared to cover 
most of our minds. Dined at Samuel Carr’s, 
and went thirteen miles to an evening meeting 
appointed at Bordentown. It was favored, and 
closed under the owning and satisfying influences 
of Truth. Next day we proceeded home. 

Not long after his return from this visit, James 
Cockburn met with a close trial in the death of 
his wife Isabella. Having no children, and only 
himself to provide for, it appeared best to dis- 
pose of his house and farm. He then engaged 
under Lewis Wernwag, as superintendent of the 
building of a bridge over the river Susquehanna, 
near the mouth of Connewingo creek ; and was 
recommended by certificate in the 4th mo. 1818, 
to Nottingham Monthly Meeting. No account 
is found among his papers of any journey in 
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Truth’s service, for about three years ; and some rejoiced in being favored to meet once more. 
of his friends were concerned lest the duties and | Such an unexpected deliverance was not forgot. 
confinement connected with his new employment | ten by the children, and they lived to be valu. 
should hinder or lessen his religious usefulness. | able men ; one of them especially, was scarcely 
It is believed his steady example and deport-| known to mention this singular preservation, 
ment among the mechanics and workmen had a | without shedding tears of gratitude. 

salutary effect ; and when released from the care Leadbeater’s Extracts, 
of that business, with the approbation of his 
friends he made the following visit. 


[Rote éenttaeed.} The writer proposes copying from time to 


time an epistle issued by the London Yearly 
Meeting, from a collection embracing a period 
REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE. of time from the year 1675 to 1805. Collected 
Two boys, the sons of a Friend residing at a } and reprinted ina body under the title of “ An- 
place called Zgg-Harbor in America, one about nual Epistles,” at Baltimore, in the year 1806, 
nine, and the other about seven years of age, The book having become somewhat rare, and 
went to play in a boat that was fastened to the | Very few of the Society (especially the younger 
shore. Thoughtless children! were there not | branches) having had an opportunity to read 
places to play in with safety, without hazarding | them, Tam induced to offer them to the editors of 
their lives in so dangerous a situation, and per-| Friends’ Intelligencer for publication, and be- 
haps counter to the advice of parents anxious | SP¢ for them a carcful perusal. They will be 
for their preservation, both of body and mind ? | found generally to be sound in doctrine, fervent 
The boat got loose, and their thoughts were call- | and zealous in their spirit and language, inte- 
ed from their play, when they found themselves | TeSt!0g a8 a brief resumé of the state of Society 
losing sight of their father’s house. At length | at the time of their publication, and containing 
they began to see less and less of the town, and | ™0st excellent advice to heads of families, &e. 
at last the shores were out of their sight, and the | R. E. E. 
waves roliing one after another, drove their boat | , EristTLE 1L—1675. 
out into the great Atlantic Ocean. They looked | To Friends and Brethren belonging to the Quar- 
round them, and saw nothing but the immeasure-| ‘erly and Monthly Meetings throughout Eng- 
able extent of waters ; and the dark night came| J/and and Wales, yreeting : 
upon them, far from their comfortable home,| These are to signify, that at two sundry meet- 
their warm bed, and their mother’s tender care. | ings in London, one being on the 27th and the 
What could they do but weep? Perhaps their | other on the 3lst day of the 3d month, 1675, 
affliction taught them to look toward their Hea-/ many public Friends and brethren of the nation 
venly Father for relief, when no prospect of it | being present, these things were considered, and 
appeared from any of their fellow-creatures. | concluded to be intimated to Friends and bre- 
What else could have sustained them, tossing thren in the counties throughout the nation, 
hither and thither upon the mighty deep, with- | about the sufferings of Friend: le 


out strength or skill to direct the course of the 
beat, and in great danger, if they escaped being 


swallowed up by the waves, of perishing with | 


cold and hunger? 


First, That Friends of every Quarterly Meet- 
ing, respectively, for each County where Friends 
do or may suffer for the trath of Christ Jesus, 
do appoint and send up a faithful understanding 


Two days and two nights passed over thus, | Friend, to meet Friends at London, the 18th 


when the protecting hand of their great Pre- 


day of the 8th month next; that they, together 


server directed their boat into the course of a} with those Friends appointed here in London, 


vessel bound for London. The sailors, surprised 
at the sight, took up the children, almost ex- 
hausted, as may be supposed, by grief, cold and 
hunger. The ship continued on its way, and 





may consider and advise ther, for the help, 
ease and relief of such Friends as are or may 
be in suffering; and to endeavor to stop and 
prevent the persecutors and destroyers, by such 


arrived in England. Going up the river Thames | lawful and just means as may be found out and 
to London, they met an American vessel coming | made use of, in order to ease the oppressed. One 
out and homeward bound. The captain of the | end of this intended meeting being also that 
ship which took up the boys, committed them | Friends may obtain such a general understand- 
to the care of the captain of that ship which | ing of proceedings, both in the city and country, 
was going home, who took them on board with- | about sufferings, as that those Friends who come 
out landing them, and brought them safe home | up may the better inform and advise with those 
to their parents, before they had heard any | concerned in the respective Monthly and Quar- 
tidings of them; having concluded they were | terly Meetings, so that Friends may be the more 
drowned, and lamented with many tears the capable to assist one another in such cases. 

loss of their dear children. Their mourning| Secondly, That the Friends appointed to come 
was turned into joy, and parents and children | up to London, as abovesaid, do tring with them 
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the several cases of those under present suffer- 
ings and grievances on truth’s account, with 
copies of the mittimusses, calendars, warrants 
and records against the sufferings ; as also a list 
of their names who have died in prison; with 
the whole value of goods taken, exactly and 
briefly stated ; with witnesses’ names and hands 
to the account of such of their sufferings, and the 
cruelties and illegal proceedings of their adver- 
saries, which otherwise would seem incredible 
. those in power, when they are laid before 
them. 

Thirdly, According to that understanding 
given us of God, (our intention and end being 
for the help of the distressed, and ease of the 
oppressed, and for the peace and universal good 
of the churches of Christ,) we do tenderly ad- 
vise and exhort all who are concerned, that such 
honest and faithful Friends who have freedom 


to move and endeavor to stop the persecutors |- 


and destroyers, and to procure any lawful and 
just remedy or ease for themselves or others in 
sufferings, (as the truth will allow of, and the 
law will afford,) be not discouraged, or reflected 
upon, in such their endeavors, by any Friend or 
Friends professing the trath; but rather, in 
true love and tenderness, be assisted and encou- 
raged in their respective Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings; that the cruelties and onpressions 
(which also under pretence of law are commit- 
ted) tending to the ruin of innocent families 
may not lie hid, but be laid before those in 
power to redress them, and that the just ends (a 
Christian care of Friends and their meetings 
about sufferings) may in no-wise be prejudiced 
or hindered by any professing the name of the 
Lord amongst us. 

_ Yet this is not in the least to encourage any 
either to contention or to take any indirect course 
at law, to the prejudice of truth, moiling them- 
selves or giving advantage to the adversary. 

Fourthly, That Friends, in the several Month- 
ly and Quarterly Meetings, keep exact and plain 
accounts and records of all their sufferings, in 
their books, with the names of the witnesses 
(Friends or others) to every eminent case where 
the suffering is great; and especially where it 
exceeds the severity of the law. And always to 
note in the margin to know how far they took 
out copies of them to send to London; and to 
begin again where they left off, as sufferings are 
further added, that they may not for the future 
be sent up confusedly, nor the same twice over; 
80 (in true love to all you, our faithful Friends 
and brethren, to whom the care of these thin 
18 committed) written and subscribed, on behalf 
of meeting aforesaid, by 

Your dear friends and brethren, 
G. Whitehead, John Whitehead, 
Alex. Parker, Thos. Salthouse, 
James Batt, Richard Pinder. 

London, the 4th of the 4th month, 1675. 
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These hereafter named, or,the greater part, 
are appointed to meet the Friends of the coun- 
try, when they come up to London about the 
sufferings : 

Gerard Roberts, 
Arthur Cooke, 
William Welsh, 
Gilbert Latie, 
James Buck, 
Thomas Rudyard. 


Ellis Hookes, 
Abraham Shapton, 
Richard Whitpaine, 
Wm. Gibson, 
Walter Miers, 


The main and proper business of every travel- 
ler, who would succeed in his journey, is to keep 
close to his Guide, whether the road be joyous 
or more afflicting. Sometimes, by endeavoring 
to take a shorter, and at other times an easier 
path, people have insensibly wandered away, 
and gone on without going forwards, and their 
mistake been fatal. Sometimes a smooth path 
has by its seeming straight direction, and con- 
tiguity to the right one, diverted us from arduous 
labor, and we have been inducéd to chose 
present ease, at the expense of true peace ; and 
the danger of final miscarriage hath been hid 
for a time, but at last appeared with awful weight; 
happy where timely enough to retrieve the mis- 
takes resulting from former indolence or inatten- 


tion.—S. Fothergill. 


POWER OF GENTLENESS. 


Whoever understands his own interests, and 
is pleased with the beautiful rather than the de- 
formed, will be careful to cherish the virtue of 
gentleness. It requires but a slight knowbedge 
of human nature to convince us that much of 
our happiness in life must depend upon the eul- 
tivation of this virtue. Gentleness will assist 
its possessor in all his lawful undertakings : it 
will often make him successful when nothing 
else could. It is exceedingly lovely and at- 
tractive in appearance ; it wins the hearts of all; 
it is even stronger than argument, and often 
prevails when that would be powerless and inef- 
fectual ; it shows that a man can put a bridle 
upon his passions ; that he is above the ignoble 
vulgar, whose characteristic is to storm and rage 
like the troubled ocean, at every little adversity 
and disappointment that crosses their path. It 
shows that he can soar away into the bright at- 
mosphere of good feeling, and live in continual 
sunshine, when all around him are like maniacs, 
the sport of their own passions. 


HUMANITY. 


I have ever thought that there is a certain 
degree of justice due from man to the creatures, 
as from man to man ; and that an excessive use 
of the creature’s labor is an injustice for which 
he must account. I have therefore always es- 
teemed it as part of my duty, and it has always 
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been my practice, to be merciful to my beasts ; 
and, upon the same account, I have declined 
any cruelty to any of God’s creatures, and, as 
much as I could, prevented it in others, as 
tyranny. I have abhorred those sports that con- 
sist in torturing them, and if any noxious crea- 
ture must be destroyed, or the lives of creatures 
for food must be taken, it has been my practice 
to do it in a manner that may be with the least 
torture or cruelty; ever remembering, that 
though God has given us a dominion over his 
creatures, yet it is under a law of justice, pru- 
dence, and moderation; otherwise we should 
become tyrants, not lords, over God’s creatures ; 
and therefore, some of those things which others 
have practised as recreations, I have avoided as 
sins.— Sir M. Hale. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
‘PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1858, 


A stated meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held on 
Fourth day evening next, the 10th inst., at half past 


seven o'clock. J. M. Ex.is, Clerk. 
2d mo. 6th, 1858. 


VALENTINE JAMERAY DUVAL. 
The life of Duval furnishes an instance of the 
force which urges onward the human mind in 


pursuit of knowledge, through all obstacles and 
outward obstructions. It is a translation from 
the German of G. H. Scnuserr, by W. H. 
Furness. 


The time of Jameray Duval’s birth, the year 
1695, fell in the days of the French conquest 
under Louis XIV, a period noted also for the 
great internal distress which France then suffer- 
ed. Heavy taxes oppressed the land. The 
flower of its youth were dragged away to battle 
and there sacrificed; in many places the soil lay 
untilled for want of laborers, the crops failed, 
trade and commerce were ruined by war; every 
where were families mourning for a son or a bro- 
ther, or father who had fallen in the war which 
was waged to gratify the ambition of the king 
The soil of Champagne is one of the poorest in all 
France. There lies the little village of Artenay, 
in which the house of Duval’s parents was one 
of the meanest. The father, a poor peasant, 
died when Valentine was but ten years old, and 
left to the mother the care of a numerous family, 
for whose subsistence, the small means remain- 
ing to the widow, did not suffice in the then 
great scarcity. There was daily lamentation in 
the poor household, the younger children cryin 
for bread, and the elder ones becoming harden 
to hunger and toil. Yet in Valentine there 
was a native power which became only the more 
indomitable, the sorer the necessity was. What 
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was wanting without was richly supplied from 
within by a cheerful temper, for he was the 
liveliest boy in the village, delighting the other 
children with his fun, and animating their plays 
with his merry devices. He had barely learned 
to read in the village school, when in his twelfth 
year he entered the service of a peasant. The 
eare of young turkeys entrusted to him by his 
master, during the summer, was rather an irk- 
some business for his lively spirit. It may not 
therefore be wondered at that the boy fell upon 
methods of amusing himself, which were not 
always happily chosen. Among other things 
he had heard that red colors drove turkies mad. 
He wished to try the truth of this saying, and 
accordingly he tied a piece of red cloth around 
the neck of one of his flock. The animal fell 
into violent rage, struggled in vain to free him- 
self from the cloth, and then, not allowing 


| himself to be caught or held, fluttered about 


until he fell dead. His master immediately 
drove the boy from his service, and as no other 
employment was to be found in the village, and 
his mother was too poor to support him, he set 
off to find subsistence abroad. 

It was in the winter of 1708-9, unquestion- 
ably the severest known for a century, when the 
boy Duval commenced his first wandering in 
the broad world. The cold, which reached its 
greatest intensity after January Sth, 1709, was 
so frightful that no one ventured to leave his 
house or his fireside without the most urgent 
necessity, for accounts were daily heard of per- 
sons found frozen to death on the highways and 
in houses. All places of public assemblies, the 
courts of justice, and even churches were de- 
serted. Wine and water could not be kept in a 
fluid state for the service of the altar. Wine 
in cellars hardened into ice. The cattle in their 
stalls perished, the animals in the forests, quad- 
rupeds and birds approached the dwellings and 
hearths of men to seek protection there against 
the terrible cold, and food, which was elsewhere 
buried deep under the snow. Birds fell power- 
less from the air, the fish died in the ponds, 
which were frozen to their lowest depths. The 
seed in the fields and the vines were ruined, 
trees in gardens and even the trunks of forest 
trees snapt with the cold, rocks were split and 
thrown down. It was several years before the 
traces of the desolation which that winter had 
caused were obliterated. Vineyards and olive 
plantations had to be laid out anew. For more 
than a generation maimed people were to be met 
with on crutches, who had lost their limbs not 
in war, but in consequence of freezing, under 
the knives and saws of the surgeons. , 

Even in those days when the winter began to 
be the hardest, young Duval wandered, from 
place to place, along the deserted roads, to seek 
service and a refuge from frost and hunger. 
To both these perils, there came a third, the 
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bardest of all, which threatened to put a sudden 
end to his life, and which was nevertheless sent 
to his rescue from the otherwise inevitable death 
by freezing and starvation. On the way be- 
tween Provence and Brie, near a farmer’s house, 
he was seized with so terrible a pain in his head 
that it seemed to him as if the bones of his 
seull would break apart, and his eyes start out 
of their sockets. With difficulty could he drag 
himself to the door of the neighboring house, 
and implore the person who opened it to him, to 
show him a corner where he might warm him- 
self and recover from the distressing pain. He 
was shown the barn among the sheep, and the 
gentle warmth which was diffused there by the 
breath and perspiration of the numerous animals 
was more beneficial to him than a heated room 
in the best dwelling house could have been. 
His limbs soon lost their stiffness, but the pain 
in his head became so violent that it robbed 
him of his senses. When, the next morning 
the farmer entered the barn and saw the boy's 
eyes sparkling and inflamed with fever, his 
swollen countenance covered with red pustules, 
he was not a little startled. He instantly told 
the poor sick child that he had the small pox 
and must certainly die, because he was too weak 
and wretched to go or to be carried to a place 
where he would be better taken care of, for 
there in that poor house there was no means of 
affording him the scantiest subsistence during so 
long a sickness. The sick boy was unable to 
speak a word. His condition touched the far- 
mer; he went into his house and brought thence 
a bundle of old linen rags, in which, after he 
had with difficulty undressed Duval, he wrapt 
him asa mummy. There in the barn lay the 
dung of the sheep heaped up in rows; between 
these the farmer made a couch of the chaff 
which had fallen from the winnowed oats, laid 
the boy upon it, covered him to his neck with 
chaff, and then with layers of the manure. As 
when a dead body is deposited in the grave, the 
compassionate farmer, when he had finished the 
work of covering the boy up, placed a cross 
over him, commended him to God and his 
saints, and as he departed repeated several 
times the assurance that only a miracle could 
save him from the death, to all appearances, so 
nigh at hand. 

It needed not this assurance to fill the mind 
of the sick boy with thoughts of his end; he 
felt himself at the point of death, and the be- 
numbing of his senses, which, from time to 
time, crept over him, appeared to him already 
the beginning of the death slumber, which, in 
his half dreams, he saw approaching without 
dismay or fear. But the miracle of Divine 
Providence, which alone, as the farmer had 
said, could save him, had already begun. He 
had found just at the right moment this healing 
covering, and a sort of instinct had suggested 
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to the farmer this mode of taking from the dis- 
ease its fatal power, a mode, singular indeed and 
most offensive to the senses, but at the same 
time most servicable in the present instance. 
The warm breathing of the sheep that lay 
around his grave, the warmth which his grave 
itself diffused all over him, excited a salutary 
perspiration and mitigated the virulence of the 
disease. The violent headache and stupor were 
removed; to the eye of another, his situation 
was loathsome to look at, but to the boy himself 
it was quite tolerable. 

While Duval thus lay buried in the sheep 
stall, and had nothing to complain of but ex- 
treme weakness and a gradually returning ap- 

tite, the winter raged without with ever 
increasing violence. Several times, at night, he 
was awakened by a noise like thunder or a dis- 
charge of artillery, and when he inquired of the 
farmer, in the morning, the cause of this nightly 
alarm, he told him that the frost had split one 
or more of the walnut or oak trees that stood 
near, from the root up, or that by the freezing 
of the moisture in the crevices of the rocks, 
the rocks had exploded as if by gunpowder. 
Without, on the roads as in the hovels, men 
daily froze to death. The farmer himself, in his 
poor dwelling, could scarcely, by the flaming 
hearth, keep himself from freezing; while Duval 
was as comfortable in his strange situation, and 
among his brutish attendants, as the king or a 
prince of France in his well guarded room. 

Nevertheless, this good fortune was not wholly 
uninterrupted, for in the midst of his comfort- 
able feeling of repose and the moderate warming 
of his feeble limbs, as the disease abated, the 
plagne of hunger set in. The shepherd who 

ad taken on himself, according to his ability, 
the charge of the boy, was a very poor man. 

The exorbitant taxes which the King of 
France had imposed on his poor subjects, had 
taken from the farmer almost all his household 
utensils, his cattle, and the things indispensable 
to the culture of his fields. The sheep alone 
remained, because they were not his, but be- 
longed to the proprietor of the estate. The 
good man did, however, what he could. He 
gave his poor patient twice every day a thin 
water broth, which had no condiment but salt, 
and even this so sparingly that it was scarcely 
to be tasted, for even salt was taxed so heavily, 
that poor people could hardly supply this want. 
A corked bottle was the vessel in which the oat 
broth was brought—the only way in which it 
could be kept from freezing—the boy keeping 
the bottle close to him in his warm bed, and 
taking a draught from time to time. The water 
which was brought to him was frequently half 
frozen. 

For some weeks this food sufficed to allay 
hunger, but soon the increasing strength of the 
boy demanded more nutritious diet. But the 
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poor farmer could afford nothing but a wate 
soup and some pieces of black bread, whic 
were frozen so hard that they had to be cut with 
an axe, and only the warmth of the mouth or of 
the bed made them eatable. As trifling as these 
gifts of a love, which received not its reward on 
earth, may have been in the eyes of men, they 
soon exceeded, nevertheless, the ability of the 
poor farmer, who saw himself compelled to apply 
to the clergyman of the village for help for his 
patient. His application found ahearing. The 
abode of the pastor was almost a league distant 
from the sheep fold. Thither Duval was carried 
after being taken from his grave, wrapt in rags 
and hay, and seated upon anass. The cold was 
still so severe, and the change so great, that he 
arrived at his new shelter half dead and with 
every limb stiff. To prevent the injurious effects 
of the frost, his body was rubbed with snow, 
and he was placed in a situation which, in its 
character and fitness to create a moderate warmth 
was as well adapted to him as that from which 
he had been taken in the sheep fold. Only 
after a week, when the cold had considerably 
decreased, was the patient, again becoming 
strong, carried to a chamber and laid in an 
ordinary bed. The care and food which he re- 
ceived in the parsonage, were indeed much bet- 
ter than the poor shepherd had been able to 
afford him. Duval soon felt himself as well and 
as strong as he had been before his sickness. 
With the return of health came also the ineli- 
nation to wander. The good pastor could emplo 
no additional servant in his little household. 
He intimated to the now vigorous lad that he 
should look about him for employment, gave 
him a little travelling money, and dismissed him 
from his kindly care with his affectionate bless- 
ing. 

Just at that period there was the greatest 
difficulty in finding employment in Champagne. 
There would indeed have been a demand every 
where for laborers, for the reckless, violent levy- 
ing of recruits for the army among the youth 
and men had taken from the herds their keepers 
and from the land its tillers, but, as useful as 
the labor of a robust young man would have 
been, it could not be taken advantage of; every 
master of a family, where any such were, had 
trouble not only in securing bread for himself 
and his dependants,—he could share the little 
yet to be obtained with no new comer. As we 
have already said, the extraordinarily severe 
winter had annihilated almost all hopes of a har- 
vest for this year either for the farmer or the 
vine dresser. The collectors of the taxes, the 
forestallers of grain, who refused to sell in hopes 
of yet higher prices, asked not about the distress 
of the poor People ; they were almost as hard- 
hearted as their king, Louis XIV. Like him, 


they thought only of ae their gre’ 
the 


even though thousands perished, an 
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suokling died at the breast of its starving mo. 
ther. 

Jameray Duval, as he thus, without finding 
employment, went from village to village 2 
from farmyard to farmyard, and everywhere saw 
nothing but bitter want, and heard of nothing 
but scarcity, dearness and starvation, asked at 
last, whether there were not any other country, 
where the grain was not frozen. He was told 
that, perhaps, towards the East and the South, 
there might be regions which the warmer influ. 
ence of the sun had protected against the de- 
vastations of the winter. This intimation filled 
the heart of the young wanderer with joy and 
hope. In his apprehension the world appeared, 
as it seems on a serene day to the inhabitants of 
a plain, to be a dish-shaped expanded surface, 
upon whose rim the crystal concave of the sky 
rests, over which the sun passes by day, while 
the stars are lighted like lamps at night, to be 
extinguished in the morning. The sun itself, 
as it is represented in the almanac, like a human 
head, the boy held to be a living being of fire, 
of which it seemed to him altogether probable 
that it must give the most warmth where it was 
nearest to the earth, and that was in the eastern 
horizon, at its rising. Resting in this belief, 
our Valentine now directed his course to the 
quarter where the sun rose. The commence- 
ment of his journey did not appear fitted to 
animate him to its continuance; it led him 
through the poorest parts of Champagne. The 
low, ay built huts, covered with reeds or straw, 
with their inmates clad in rags, whose withered 
countenances, pallid with want and trouble, 
seemed, like the wasted features of their half 
naked children, capable of no glad smiles, but 
only of weeping, were well adapted to appal his 
love of wandering. In addition to these things 
there was the want of the most ordinary means 
of subsistence, a want shared alike by the vag- 
rant and the inhabitant of the land. Instead of 
what might properly be called bread, a baked 
composition of crushed hemp seed appeased the 
hunger of the people. Duval had need to be 
thankful, if he could only procure enough of 
this unwholesome food to allay his appetite. 
But the benefit was only et ; he acquired 
no strength, but a disagreeable sensation in the 
head was produced by this diet, of which he 
was not free for years afterwards. ll this, 
however, could not obstruct the career upon 
which he had entered; impelled by a might 
inward impulse, he pursued his way, with all 
possible speed toward the Hast. Travelling in 
this direction, he came one day to the top of a 
hill, at whose foot lay a not very attractive look- 
ing district (Bourbonne les Bains). A thick 
vapor, which rose from its midst, appeared to 
the young wanderer to be the smoke of a con- 
flagration just being extinguished. He was not 
a little astonished when he was told that it came 


EE sO COUCCU ll 
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from the hot springs, which there rise out of the 
earth. Such an unexpected piece of informa- 
tion excited his curiosity in a high degree. He 
ran to the springs, laid himself down on the 
ground, put his hand several times into the bub- 
bling water, but had to withdraw it quickly, as | 
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seous hempseed bread, there was sweet wheaten 
bread, with meat and other articles of food, all 
which the liberality of the villagers offered for 
almost nothing. It was good to be here, so 
Duval thought, here was the land to which the 
warming sun was nearer at its rising than to 


the heat was too great to be borne. Thereupon, | the rest of the earta, here he wished to remain. 
in childish ignorance, he pursued his further | And the wish was gratified. The people were 
inquiries. Nowhere was a stove or fireplace to | able to employ and support laborers. The shep- 
be seen, which might make the water boil so. | herd of the near village of Clezantaine took the 
“What,” he thought, “could any one suppose | robust, active boy into bis service. 
bat that this was the neighborhood of hell, and (Bo tn comtinned,) 
only great levity could have thought of building | 
and dwelling on such a spot.” Review of the Weather, &c., for First month. 
From this supposed vicinity of hell, our young | 1857 1858. 
wanderer came the next morning upon a land- | Rain during some portion of the 24 hours\0 days|4 days 
scape which, by its blooming appearance, re-| do. allornearlyall of the day, .. . |2 Bp « 
minded him of the neighborhood of Heaven. | Snow, - . . 
The annoyances and troublesome inquiries, | ae wapent SEPT: DP. © eb nf 
which now obstruct the traveller as he passes De se see 
from one little country to another, were then | ‘31 
unknown. Duval had, without knowing it,| Amount of rain falling during the month this 
passed the boundaries of oppressed, exhausted year 2.60 inches. On the 11th inst., 1.04 in. 
France, and had come into Lorraine, which at fell, and during the night of the 16th, 1.20 
that time was still under the mild government inches, forming the greater portion of the whole 
of its German princes. What a difference was | quantity. Corresponding month of /ast year 34 
there already between the first village of Lorraine, | inches. 
Senaide, and those parts of Champagne through} The mean temperature of the month, per 
which his direct route from west to east had led | Penna. Hospital the present year was 39.72 deg.; 
him! Here were no longer to be seen those | that of dast year 22.37 deg., while the average 
poor, low, rush-covered clay huts, with their pale, | for the past sixty-nine years has been 31.12 deg. 
wasted inmates, but high and well walled houses,| The Aighest average attained for any First 
roofed with tiles, and occupied by beings, whose month during that entire period was in the pre- 
well fed persons and fresh complexions spoke of | sent year, 39.72 deg., and the lowest in 1840, 
ease and comfort. How merry, round cheeked 24 deg. 
and beautiful were the well clothed children, in| From the above it will be seen that the month 
comparison with the children of the French | just closed has had xo equal for average heighth 
borders, half naked, and pining away in dirt and | of temperature during the past sixty-nine years, 
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misery. 

It was Sunday; the sound of bells called the | 
people to public worship in the well built, spa- 
clous church ; even Duval, thankfully glad as 


and probably for a much longer period ; the re- 
cords in our possession extending no further 
back. For a number of years the corresponding 
month of 1828 bore off the palm in this respect, 


he had hardly ever before been, hastened thither. | and as it then reached 39 deg., the present year 
Here every thing that he saw seemed new and | has but little to boast of over that, and particu- 
beautiful, the armorial double eagle over the door | larly as in the former, according to Peirce “on 
of the vestibule, the dress of the people, so grand | several days the mercury ran up to seventy in 
in his eyes, the multitude of young men, whom | the shade.” The highest point it attained the 
no tyrannical force tore from their homes and | present year was 62 deg. (on the 11th inst.) ; the 
families, to be sacrificed to the insatiable ambi- | /owest (on the 28d) 22 deg., last year (1857.) 
tion of an oppressive king. Instead of the poor | The highest was 42 deg., and th lowest 5 deg. 
frocks of coarse ticking and sackeloth, which | below zero. 

his countrymen wore, our young wanderer saw| During the month the present year, honey- 
the men of Senaide clad in becoming clothes, | suckles, sweet Williams, chrysanthiums, Nassett 
with silver buttons, and the women with short| rose bushes, forget-me-nots, and lilly’s have 
sleeves and ruffles, as richly dressed as the best | been in leaf nearly the whole month in my gar- 
ladies of the cities of Champagne. Here the) den, while in other places less exposed 1 have 
clatter of the heavy wooden shocs was unheard, | known of dandelions, yellow jessamines, johnny 
in which the country people of Chempagne put | jump-ups, and other early spring flowers being 
their bare feet, for even the poorest are provided | in full bloom ; and a friend of mine had a few 
with shoes and stockings. And not only the | days since a peach tree in blossom. Farmers have 
eager eyes but the famished stomach of the | been plowing and some rolling their wheat. 
stranger found food here. Instead of the nau-| Philada., 2dmo. 1st, 1858. J. M. E. 
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WALLED LAKE IN 10WA. 


as nice as the wall around the fountain in front 


A Correspondent of The Cincinnati Gazette | of the City Hall in New York, nor need any 
gives an account of a walled lake in Wright entertain the theory that it is a natural wall; 


County, Iowa. He says: 


but it has been built hundreds, and probably 


‘To me it was one of the greatest curiosities | thousands of years. The antiquary may specu. 
I had ever seen—enveloped as its history is with | late by whom this mighty, as well as ornamental, 
a mantle that will probably never be withdrawn. | Work was done, but it will only be speculation. 


This lake lies in the midst of a vast plain— the 
rich, gently undulating prairie extending for 
many miles in every direction. The lake covers 
an area of about 1,900 acres. The water is 
clear and cold, with a hard sandy bottom, from 
two to twenty-five feet deep. There isa strip 
of timber about half way round it, probably ten 
rods wide, being the only timber in many 
miles. There is a wall of heavy stone all rownd 
ut. 

It is no accidental matter. It has been built 
with human hands. In some places the land is 
higher than the lake, in which case the wall 
only amounts.to something like a rip-rap pro- 
tection. This, I believe, is what engineers call 
it- But in other places the water is higher in 
the lake than the prairie outside of the wall. 
The wall in some places is ten feet high; it is 
thirteen feet wide at the base, sloping up both 
sides to five feet wide on the top. The wall is 
built entirely of boulders, from three tuns in 
size down to fifty pounds. They are all what 
are called Jost rock. I am no geologist, and 
consequently can give no learned description of 
them. They are not, however, natives, ‘ to the 
manor born.’ Nor has the wall been made by 
the washing away of the earth, and leaving the 
rocks. There is no native rock in this region. 
Besides, this is a continuous wall, two miles of 
which, at least, is higher than the land. The 
top of the wall is level while the land is undulat- 
ing—so the wall is in some places two feet, and 
in others ten feet high. These rocks, many of 
them at least, must have been brought a long 
distance—probably five or ten miles. In Wright 
County the best rocks are scattered pretty freely, 
but as you approach this lake they disappear, 
showing that they have been gathered by some 
agency—when or by whom history will never 
unfold. Some of the largest oak in the grove 
are growing up through the wall, pushing the 
rocks in, in some cases, outside in others, ac- 
commodating their shape to the rocks. The lake 
abounds with excellent fish. The land in that 
township yet belongs to the Government. 

When I was there in the Spring of 1856, the 
wind had blown a large piece of ice against the 
south-west part of the wall, and had knocked it 
down, so that the water was running out, and 
flooding the farms of some of the settlers, and 
they were about to repair the wall to protect 
their crops. It is beautiful farm land nearly all 
around this lovely lake. 

The readers of The Gazette should not imagine 
that the wall around this lake is as regular and 


| 


| 


Notwithstanding the water in the lake is pure 
and cool, there is no visible feeder or outlet. 
This lake is about twelve miles north of the 
located line of the Dubuque and Pacific Rail. 
road, and about one hundred and fifty miles west 
of the former place. The time is coming when 
the lake will be a great place of public resort.” 


FORTITUDE AMID TRIALS. 


Oh, never from thy tempted heart 

Let thy integrity depart ! 

When disappointment fills thy cup, 

Undaunted, nobly drink it up; 

Truth will prevail and justice show 

Her hardy honors, sure though slow. 
Bear on—bear bravely on! 


Rear on! Our life is not a dream, 
Though often such its mazes seem ; 
We were not born for lives of ease, 
Ourselves alone to aid and please. 
To each a daily task is given, 
A l|:bor which shall fit for Heaven ; 
When duty calls let love grow warm, 
Amid the sunshine and the storm, 
With faith life’s trials boldly breast, 
And come a congueror to thy rest. 
Bear on—bear bravely on! 


“IT IS WELL.” 
2 Kuxes iv. 26. 


It is well, in the guidance of infinite love, 
It is well, ie the counsels of God only wise, 

It is well with the soul, whose best hopes are above, 
Whose thoughts all aspire to a home in the skies. 


Tis true, we’ve a changeable climate below ; 
We have sunshine and storm, parching drought and 
cool showers, 
On our spring-time of promise, the wintry winds blow, 
To blight our fair fruits, and to seatter our flowers. 


The bnd, that before us in loveliness blows, 

Sheds its delicate leaves on our path, and is o’er; 
The tree, in whose covert we loved to repose, 

Bows its head to the spoiler, and shades us no more. 


But the sunbeam, that painted that beautiful flower, 
The soft devs that nurtured that shadowing tree, 
Retai. a‘! their freshness, their warmth and their 

power, 
An unchangeable promise secures them to me. 


Shall I mourn then? Oh, yes! but I may not repine; 
It is well in the counsels of infinite love ; 

It is well when my choicest delights I resign, 
To the all-perfect will of my Father above. 


I weep, but in sorrow’s most desolate hour, 
My Saviour is nigh, and He sees all my tears; 
In the cloud of my grief, though it heavily lower, 
The soul-cheering bow of his mercy appears. 


It is well ! the fair symbol of covenant grace, 
The pledge of God’s trath to the feeble in heart, — 
The mountains shall tremble, the rocks leave their 


place, 
Ere his word shall be broken, his kindness depart. 
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Press on then, my soul, be thou steadfast till death, 
No perishing crown to the faithful is given; 
Let thy prayers be more fervent, more constant thy 
faith 


Thy home is above, thy best treasure in heaven. 
Maria Fox. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE CHINESE. 
THEIR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 


Two travellers by the names of Fortune and 
Huc, have written their adventures in China, 
and the British Reviews are full of them. We 
make some interesting extracts. 

M. Hue thinks that every nation has a pecu- 
liar smell, and hence he was always detected 
and barked at by Chinese dogs, though dressed 
as a Chinese. The odor of a Chinaman is 
something like musk, and they all know the 
smell of a European, though it is well under- 
stood that we smell less strongly than other 
nations. But the Chinese have some sensible 
ideas (though perhaps more economical than 
graceful) as to 

Draessinc WaRMLY EnouGH :—They cannot 
imagine, says Mr. Fortune, how the Europeans 
can exist with the thin clothing they generall 
goabout in. When the weather was cold, I 
used always to wear a stout, warm t 
above my other dress, and yet the Chinese 
were continually feeling the thickness of my 
clothes, and telling me that surely I must feel 
cold. Their mode of keeping themselves com- 
fortable in winter differs entirely from ours.— 
They rarely or never think of using fires in 
their rooms for this purpose, but as the cold in- 
creases, they put on another jacket or two, un- 
til they feel that the warmth of their bodies is 
not carried off faster than it is generated. As 
the raw, damp cold of morning gives way to 
the genial rays of noon, the upper coats are one 
by one thrown off until evening, when they are 
again put on. In the spring months, the upper 
garments are cast off by degrees, and when the 
summer arrives, the Chinese are found clad in 
their dresses of cotton, or in the grass-cloth 
manufactured in the country. In northern 
towns, the ladies sometimes use a small brass 
stove, like a little oval basket, having the lid 

, to allow the charcoal to burn and the 
to escape ; this they place upon their tables 
or on the floor, for the purpose of warming 
their hands and feet. Nurses also carry 
little stoves in their hands under the feet of 
the children. Such, however is the thickness 
and warmth of their dresses, that it is only in 
the coldest weather they require them. Little 
children in winter are so covered up that they 
look like bundles of clothes, nearly as broad as 
they are long ; and when the padding is removed 
in warm weather, it is difficult to imagine that 
you see before you the same individuals. 
The prodigality of clothing is rendered the 
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more necessary by the aversion of the Chinese, 
of which M. Hue speaks, for “ gymnastic pro- 
menades.” The most patient, industrious, and 
persevering of mankind, where there is an ob- 
ject to be gained, exertion without profit is a 
notion they cannot comprehend. To watch 
Europeans recreating themselves, by pacing up 
and down with the activity of travellers hurry- 
ing to a goal, is a spectacle which raises in them 
the same emotions with which Cowper contem- 
plated the barren speculations of philosophical 
theories :-— 


“¢ Defend me, therefore, common-sense, say I, 
From reveries so airy, from the toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.’ ”” 

Mr. Fortune and some English friends, who 
went up the country by canal from Ningpo, were 
accustomed to get out from the boat, wheu tired 
with sitting, and walk awhile upon the bank. 
“Ts it not strange,” they heard a Chinese say, 
“that these people prefer walking when they 
have a boat as well as ourselves ?” 

These travellers seem to think 

Tue Cuinese Natrurat Cooks :—“ You 
have only to take the first man that comes, and 
after a few days’ practice he will acquit himself 
of his duties to a miracle. The most astonish- 
iug thing of all is the excessive simplicity of 
their means ; a single iron sauce-pan is the sole 
implement they require for executing the most 
difficult combinations.’ The national predilee- 
tion is for made dishes, more after the manner 
of the French than the English. The humblest 
peasant is expert in concocting savory messes 
oat of the seoplest materials. A Cikaneen, 
Mr. Fortune states, would starve upon what 
used, and perhaps continues, to be the har. 
vest diet of Scottish laborers—milk and _por- 
ridge for breakfast and supper, and bread and 
beef for dinner. The tea-makers whom we took 
over to India could not live upon the salt-beef 
and biscuit of our English sailors. They had a 
private store of articles with which, at a small 
expense, they compounded dishes that gratified 
the palate, as weil as appeased hunger. 

‘A real Chinese dinner cannot appear other- 
wise than strange to an unreflecting foreigner, 
who imagines that there can only exist one 
method of living among all the nations in the 
world. To begin with dessert and finish with 
soups ; to drink wine hot and smoking out of 
small porcelain cups ; to employ two little sticks, 
instead of a fork, to take up the food, which is 

brought to the table ready cut into mouthfuls ; 
to use, instead of napkins, little squares of soft, 
colored paper, of which a supply is placed by the 


side of each guest, and which a servant carries 


away as they are done with ; to leave your place 
between the courses, to smoke or amuse your- 
self ; to raise your chop-sticks to your forehead, 
and lay them upon your cup, to announce to the 
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company that you have finished your dinner— 
these are all singularities which rouse the curi- 
osity of Europeans. The Chinese, on their part, 
never get over their surprise when they see us 
at table, and they inquire how it is that we can 
swallow our drinks cold, and how we came by 
the singular and extravagant idea of making use 
of a trident to convey our food to our mouths, 
at the risk of running it into our lips or our 
eyes. They think it very odd that our nuts and 
almonds are served up in their shells, and that 
the servants do not take the trouble to peel the 
fruit, and cut out the bones from the meat. 
Though they are not very nice about the nature 
of their food, and relish fritters of silkworms and 
preserved tadpoles, they cannot understand the 
predilection of our epicures for a high pheasant, 
or a chesse which has all the movements of an 
animated being. Ata dinner which was attended 
by Captain Laplace of the French navy, salted 
earthworms formed part of the first course, but 
so disguised that the confiding guests ate them 
without a suspicion of the truth.” 

How THE Carnese Hat:—“It cannot be 
denied that that there is nothing in which nations 
are more capricious than in their adoption and 
rejection of articles of diet. A Chinese cook 
in the service of a European at Macao sent upa 
dish of snipe without the trail. Host and guests, 
of whom M. Hue was one, rated him for his 


ignorance, @nd told him, to his astonishment, 
that he had committed a crime which could not 


be pardoned twice. A few days afterwards he 
had to dress some birds which were not snipes, 
and was careful to preserve their precious con- 
tents. He was dismissed, despairing ever to 
comprehend the culinary code of Europeans, and 
wondering as much at the gross taste which 
could venture upon the entrails of a bird, as we 
of the west can marvel at the Chinese relish for 
earth worms. Frogs are esteemed throughout 
the empire. They are brought to the towns in 
tubs or baskets ; and the frog-monger, in the in- 
tervals between serving his customers, chops off 
the heads of the animals and draws off their skins. 
They are sold, like everything in China, by 
weight. 

«“ Another custom, which at first found little 
favor with either M. Huc or Mr. Fortune, they 
discovered upon experience to be eee 
agreeable. Towels, from which hot water has 
been wrung out, are brought round in trays after 
meals, and each of the guests wipes his face 
with a reeking cloth. The same process is gone 
through after journeys. It is, in fact, the 
Chinese mode of washing, and, though not the 
most effectual, Mr. Fortune pronounces it far 
more refreshing than cold bathing to a person 
who is hot and tired with walking. The natives 
rarely nse soap. When our party of six had 
seated themselves at the centre table, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a covered dish, something 
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unusual at a Chinese meal. On a certain signal, 
the cover was removed, and presently the face 
of the table was covered with juvenile crabs, 
which made their exodus from the dish with al] 
possible rapidity. The crablets had been thrown 
into a plate of vinegar just as the company sat 
dowr—such an immersion making them more 
brisk aud lively than usual, But the sprightly 
sport of the infant crabs was soon checked by 
each guest seizing which he could, dashing it 
into his mouth, crushing it between his teeth, 
and swallowing the whole morsel without cere- 
mony. Determined to do as the Chinese did, | 
tried this novelty, also. With two of these | 
suceeded—finding the shell soft and gelatinous, 
for they were tiny creatures, not more than a 
day or two old. But I was compelled to give 
in to the third, whieb had resolved to take ven. 
geance, and gave my lower lip a nip so sharp 
and severe as to make me relinquish my hold, 
and likewise desist from any farther experiments 
of this nature.” 

CutnEsE PoLirEnEss.—There is a funny ac. 
count of Chinese manners which will amuse 
some of our plain republicans. It appears that 
they practice a politeness which is all talk :— 
“ The essence of good manners is in the prefer- 
ence for others in the smaller affairs of life—in 
a petty benevolence reduced to rule and enforced 
by society upon all to supply the want of the 
reality im many. The rules are defective in pro- 
portion as the civility is barren. Tried by this 
test, the Chinese are not much in advance of 
ourselves. They give you, says M. Huc, the 
most pressing invitations, but it is on condition 
that you refuse them. The native Christians of 
a Roman Catholic station in the north went one 
saint’s day to attend service in a chapel attached 
to the house of a catechist. . The service ended, 
the catechist pressed the whole of the congre- 
gation, which was numerous, to stay and dine 
with him. Every one replied to his entreaties 
by an excuse. With an air of mortification at 
the repeated refusals, he at last caught hold of 
a cousin, and begged him, by the ties of rela- 
tionship, to remain. The cousin pleaded busi- 
ness, and, after a protracted contest of earnest 
requests and peremptory denials, the catechist 
proceeded to use force, and endeavored to drag 
his refractory relation into the house. ‘ If, 
said he, ‘ you will not eat rice with me, at least 
come in and drink a cup of wine.’ The cousin 
consented to this compromise. After sitting 
long, and no wine appearing, he ventured to in- 
quire when it was likely to be brought in. 
‘Wine ! wine!’ said his astonished host; ‘ do 
you suppose I have any wine here? and do you 
not know that [ never drink wine, since it gives 
me the stomach-ache?’ ‘Then, why,’ replied 
his guest, ‘did you not let me go, instead of in- 
sisting on my comingin?’ The jon threw 
the catechist in a rage. He abused his cousin 
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for an ignorant boor, asked him where he had 
learnt manners, and with cutting sarcasm ex- 
claimed, ‘ What! I do you the civility to invite 
ou to drink wine, and you have not¢he courtesy 
to decline !’”? M. Huc witnessed the scene. 

Cutnese DweLLinc Hovuses.—The architec- 
ture of the Chinese is unique. What we ex- 
press by the word house, for example, finds no 
corresponding term or idea among them. From 
the palace to the hovel, the tent-type prevails ; 
as well in temples as in private dwellings.— 
Dwelling houses are generally of one story, 
having neither cellars nor basements, and for the 
most part without dormer-windows or attics. 
They must not have ornaments appropriate to 
palaces or temples, or to aspire to the height of 
the former. The common materia!s are brick, 
but wooden houses are not unknown. 

The general arrangement of the interior of a 
Chinese dwelling of the better sort is that of a 
series of rooms of different dimensions, separated 
and lighted by intervening courts, accessible 
along a covered corridor communicating with 
each, or by side passages leading through the 
courts. The custom of cramping the foot, and 
thus disabling the women in a degree from going 
up and down stairs, may have had the effect of 
making buildings low, and causing an expansion 
on a level, in order to make the necessary room 
required for large or wealthy families. Door- 
plates and numbers are unknown ; as a substi- 
tute for which, under the projecting eaves, hang 
paper lanterns, informing passers-by of the name 
and title of the household, which, when lighted 
at night, serve to illumine the street and desig- 
nate his habitation. 

The entrance into large mansions in the 
country is by a triple door, leading through a 
lawn or garden up to the hall; but in townsa 
single door, usually elevated a step or two above 
the street, introduces the visitor into a porch or 
court. The intervening space is occupied by 
the porter. Passing behind the movable screen 
inside of the doorway, a paved open court, com- 
monly adorned with flowers or a fancy fish pool, 
is crossed upon entering the principal hall. The 
floors are made of square tiles of brick or marble, 
or hard cement, and matted—wooden floors not 
being common on the ground story. Therooms 
are dim even in a bright day, in the absence of 
carpets, and fire-places, and windows, to afford 
from it a prospect abroad. The kitchen isa 
small affair; for the universal use of portable 
furnaces enables the inmates to cook wherever 
the smoke will be least troublesome. Warming 
the houses in the latitude of Peking is done by 
closing the crevices and constructing flues under 
the rooms, which are heated by one fire. 

The poor build a sort of brick fire-place, which 
is used for cooking by day, and by night fora 
bed, where all the family sleep on felt carpet, 
placed on the warm bricks. Fuel is scarce and 
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dear. The houses of the poor are dark, dirty, 
low, and narrow tenements, with neither floors 
nor windows, and but few apartments, wretched 
in the extreme. The door is a mat swinging 
from the lintel, and the whole family sleep, eat 
and live in a single apartment, and pigs, dogs 
and hens dispute the space with the children, 
who are apt to be numerous. 

The best furniture is made of a dark, durable 
wood, resembling ebony; but the rooms are 
filled with ornamental articles, such as large 
porceiain jars and vases, copper tripods, stone 
sereens, book shelves and stands, rather than 
with chairs, couches and tables. Though some 
of them are not destitute of elegance, there is a 
want of what we call comfort. The bedrooms 
are small, poorly ventilated, and seldom visited, 
except at night. A rich bedstead is a massive 
article, made of costly woods, elaborately carved 
and supporting a tester, from which hangs silken 
curtains, with musquito netsattached. Mattresses 
or feather beds are not used, and the pillow is a 
hard square frame of rattan or bamboo. A ward- 
robe and toilet usually complete the furniture of - 
this part of the house of the Chinese, who 
generally care little for their sleeping apart- 
ments. 

The grounds of the wealthy are laid out in 
good style, and, were not their tasteful arrange- 
ment and diversified shrubbery abandoned to neg- 
lect, sometimes to nastiness and offals, they 
would please the most fastidious. An open 
space within the enclosure is set aside for the 
necessary recreation of the women and children, 
and something of the soil is secured, even 
though it be only a plot of flowers or a bed of 
vegetables. In the fmperial garden, as well as 
in others where the owner is able, the attempt 
to make an epitome of nature has been highly 
sucessful.—Kxchange Paper. 


KNOWLEDGE is not a couch whereupon to rest 
a searching and restless spirit ; nor a terrace for 
a wandering and variable mind to walk up and 
down on ; nor a tower of state for a proud mind 
to raise itself upon ; nor a commanding for strife 
and contention ; nor yet a shop for profit and 
sale; but a rich storehouse for the glory of the 
Creator, and the relief of man’s estate.-—Bacon. 


DOMESTIC ENDEARMENTS. 


I hold it indeed to be a sure sign of a mind 
not poised as it ought to be, if it be insensible 
to the pleasures of home, to the little joys and 
endearments of a family, to the affection of re- 
lations, to the fidelity of domestics. Next to 
being well with his own conscience, the friend- 
ship and attachment of a man’s family and de- 
pendents seems to me one of the most comfort- 
able circumstances of his lot. His situation, 
with regard to either, forms that sort of bosom 
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comfort or disquiet that sticks close to him at 
all times and seasons, and which, though he may 
now and then forget it, amid the bustle of public 
or the hurry of active life, will resume its place 
in his thoughts and its permanent effects on his 
happiness, at every pause of ambition or of busi- 
ness. 


“J will never do this,” says one, yet does it; 
“JT am resolved to do that,’ says another, but 
flags upon second thoughts; or does it, though 
awkwardly for this world’s sake; as if it were 
worse to break his word, than to do amiss in 
keeping it.— Denn. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur awn Meat.—The Flour market still con- 
tinues inactive and dull. Sales of 200 barrels at $4 50, 
and 500 barrels Obio, extra,at $4 75. Sales to the 
etailers and bakers at from $4 50 to 6 00 for com- 
mon and fancy lots. Extra and fancy brands, for 
home consumption, $5 25a600. Rye Flour, $3 00. 
Corn Meal, $2 94 a $3 00 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is little Wheat coming forward, 
but prices are barely maintained. Sales of good red 
- at $1 10 a $1 12 per bushel, and small lots of white 
from $1 20 to 130. There is a steady demand for 
Penua. Rye at 70 c., and sales of Delaware at 69}c. 
Corn—20U0 bush. yellow sold at 50 a 58 cts. in 
store, and «float at 60a 6le. Oats—Penna. brought 
34c, and Delaware 33c. 

CLoverseEeD is in demand. Sales at $550a5 62 
per 64 lbs., and sales of recleaned for export at 9c. 
per pound. Timothy sells slowly at 2 a 24, and 
Flaxseed at $1 30. 


YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The Spring term of this School will commence 
on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 
taining particulars, ad ress 

JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Byberry P. U., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 
2d mo. 6, 1858—3m. 
CIRCULAR. 

To all whom it may concern, Greeting:—A few 
Friends have conceived the idea of preparing an ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the Meetings con- 
stituting our Yearly Meeting; setting forth from 
whence they were taken—when and where first held— 
when established— when a Preparative, a Monthly, a 
Quarterly Meeting, &c.,—with such extracts fiom 
their Minutes, (and occasional explanatory notes,) as 
will exhibit to the youth and others of our day, the 
practical operation of the Christian principles which 
we profess, as exemplified in the right application of 
Discipline for the preservation of our members; and 
for the restoration of those who may have wandered 
from the fold. To which may be appended diagrams 
showing the relative position of the Meetings in their 
respective quarters. 

he materials from which this work must be com- 
piled will be found in very voluminous and widely 
scattered records—sometimes difficult of access—re- 
quiring many co-laborersto collect them. The assist- 
ance of Friends is invited to this labor. 
Address WILLIAM EMBREE, 
i West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
EZRA MICHINER, 
Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


lst mo.> 1858. 


N. B.—Respondents will please memtion their Pos 
Office address. 


The labor to which the attention of Friends j, 
called, and their assistance solicited, by the above 
circular, is—l. To collect and arrange a history o{ 
the successive divisions and establishment of the meet. 
ings constituting (or which have constituted) no; 
Yearly Meeting. And, 2. To illustrate, so far as can 
be done, the rise and gradual development of the 
various concerns of Society for the welfare of its 
members; and the promotion of truth, as exemplified 
in the minutes of Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly 
Meetings. Before this can be done, a large amount 
of documentary matter must be collected, from which 
to make the compilation; viz: copies of minutes 
from the earlier records of the meetings; documents 
issued by Yearly Meetings, &c., especially during 
the first century of its existence. 

Friends having access to meeting records, will con- 
fer a favor by furnishing full copies of such minutes 
as have been indicated, authorizing, and opening new 
meetings, or laying down old ones, &c. And, also. 
of any minutes which especially introduce, or illus. 
trate the peculiar principles, testimonies or Church 
government of the Society. Any appropriate docv- 
ments which may be in the possession of Friends 
will be gladly received, on loan, and carefully returned. 

It is not intended to introduce anything relating to the 
late unhappy divisions in Society, of a controversia! 
character. It is, therefore, hoped that no information 
will be withheld, from any feelings growing out of 
that circumstance. 

WM. EMBREE, 
E. MICHINER. 


It is desired to receive a few boarders in a smal! 
family of Friends, No. 1132 Green Street, Philada. 


RIENDS’,GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—For Bors an 
Grets.—Corner of 4th and Green Sts. 
aoe new session will commence on 2d day,—Ist of 
mo. 
Entrance to Boy’s School, on Dillwyn St. To Girls, 
on 4th St. 

Reference— Hanwau M. Levick, 532 Dillwyn St. 
Janz Jounson, 533 Fourth St. 
Davip Exuis, 617 Franklin St. 
M. Saunders, 543 York Avenue. 

ist mo. 20, 1858. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

This Institution will commence its fourteenth ses- 
sion on the 19th of 2nd mo. next, and will continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of Co +:- 
ville, on the Philada. and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 
The usual branches comprising a thorough English 
education will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
The terms are $55.00 per session. Drawing, $5.00 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal. 
Ercildoun P. O. Chester Co. Pa., 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo, 28th, 1857— 6t. Principal. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857, Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for ¢i'- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


Merrhiew 4 Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bonk. 





